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THE VIRTUE OF TEMPERANCE IN THE 
FAERIE QUEENE 

By Frederick Morgan Padelford 

In an admirable paper, Professor William Fenn DeMoss has 
pointed out the fidelity with which, in the development of the Faerie 
Queene, Spenser followed the Aristotelian treatment of the 
virtues. Not only did Spenser derive his moral virtues from 
Aristotle, as he himself asserted, but like Aristotle he developed 
or defined each virtue by presenting it as the mean between two 
contrasted extremes, and by contrasting it with its opposite. 1 - It is 
the aim of the present study to supplement Professor DeMoss's 
paper by making, in the light of Aristotle's discussion of the 
virtues, a detailed analysis of the Legend of Sir Guyon, or of 
Temperance. 

By " temperance " Spenser does not mean temperance in the 
narrower sense, the virtue which the Greeks called a^poavvr), and 
which Aristotle treats second in his list of virtues. Rather 
Spenser has in mind "continence," cyKpartia, which is akin to 
temperance, bearing the same relation to it that incontinence bears 
to licentiousness. Aristotle devotes a considerable part of the 
seventh book of the " Ethics " to bringing out these relations. 
Whereas the temperate man is equable by nature so that he does 
not experience strong desires, the continent man is of a more 
energetic nature and therefore does experience such desires, yet 
governs them according to the dictates of reason. Again, where- 
as the licentious man, lacking in both moral and physical fibre, 
acts on the moral hypothesis that he ought always to pursue the 
pleasure of the moment, the incontinent man recognizes that he 
ought not to pursue pleasure immoderately, but pursues it never- 
theless. The continent man thus possesses a more ardent and 
positive nature than the temperate man; he is subject to strong 
impulses and aspirations, and holds himself in control only by 
making reason the guide of his life. 

•Spenser's Twelve Moral Virtues," Modern Philology, xvi, nos. 1 and 5. 
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Again, the temperate man is hardly susceptible of angry 
passions, but not so the continent man, for he may well experience 
anger, though he will feel just the right degree and for the right 
cause and at the right time. Finally, the temperate man is not 
sufficiently ardent to give himself to the pursuit of victory, honor, 
wealth, and the like, but the continent man pursues these aims 
with enthusiasm, and is only saved from the excesses of ambition 
and of greed by reason. 

Aristotle's analysis of the sphere and kinds of continence is 
briefly as follows: Pleasures and pains are the sphere in which 
continence and incontinence are displayed. These pleasures may 
be physical, residing in the processes of nutrition and of sexual 
love, or they may be of the spirit, the desire for victory, honor, or 
wealth. The excessive pursuit of the pleasures of the first class 
results in gluttony and lust; of the pleasures of the second class, 
in miserly greed and overweening ambition. The pains are those 
which attend excessive anger. 

The Legend of Sir Guyon is manifestly an allegory of 
continence. Season, in the person of the black Palmer, is not only 
the constant attendant, but the actual guide, of the knight : 

Still he him guided over dale and hill, 
And with his steedy staffe did point his way; 
(His race with reason, and with words his will, 
From fowle intemperaunce he ofte did stay, 
And suffred not in wrath his hasty steps to stray. 

Again, the name of the false enchantress whom it is the special 
mission of Sir Guyon to overcome is Acrasia, wcpaaia being the 
very word that Aristotle uses for incontinence. Moreover, the 
episodes completely cover every phase of continence and incon- 
tinence as discussed by Aristotle, continence and incontinence in 
eating and drinking, and in physical intercourse ; in the ambitious 
pursuits of victory and honor, and the mercenary pursuit of wealth ; 
and in anger. Indeed, Spenser has his eye upon Aristotle's exact 
classification of the kinds according to their spheres, for in the 
opening stanza of Canto vi he remarks upon the relative difficulty 
of learning continence in matters of pleasure and pain : 

A harder lesson to learn Continence 

In joyous pleasure then in grievous paine; 
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For sweetness*; doth allure the weaker aence 
So strongly, that uneatheg it can refraine 
From that which feeble nature covets faine: 
But griefe and wrath, that be her enemies 
And foes of life, she better can abstaine. 

The book resembles a musical composition in the interweaving and 
reiteration of these dominant themes, and closes with a brilliant 
stretto, in which they are picturesquely reviewed in rapid sequence. 

In the very opening episode of the book, Spenser is careful to 
make clear that holiness, the virtue celebrated in the first book, 
and temperance are accordant. To religious fanatics and zealots 
of the sixteenth century, as to their fellows in all times, temperance 
seemed to be incompatible with the pursuit of holiness, temperance 
or continence with its cool insistence that excess and extravagance 
be avoided in every human activity. To the Puritan demand that 
one surrender himself exclusively to the claims of religion, Spenser 
opposes the Hellenic theory that all things should be done in 
moderation, and that life should result in an harmonious develop- 
ment of many powers. When, despite the efforts of Archimago 
to create enmity between them, Sir Guyon and the Eed Cross 
Knight recognize one another and exchange greetings, the 
Reformation and the Renaissance — in so far as the Renaissance 
was a reacceptance of Greek philosophy — are wedded in the poef s 
thought. Thus early in its history Spenser identified himself with 
a tradition which has characterized the best English academic 
thought for over three centuries. 

In the episode of Mordant and Amavia, which concludes the 
first canto, incontinent sexual desire and incontinent grief, or 
incontinence in pleasure and incontinence in pain, are contrasted. 
Sir Mordant was a knight in the freshest flower of youth, gentle 
and affectionate, who, during the period when his young wife was 
carrying a child, became the victim of Acrasia, " in chaines of lust 
and lewde desyres ybownd." Though he was so far sunk in excess 
that he no longer knew her or his own ill, the young wife, then 
become a mother, rescued him, and purged him from the drugs of 
foul intemperance, only however to see him succumb to the charm 
of Acrasia when he drank from a virgin-shaped rock with a cup 
which Acrasia gave him in parting, and which bore the legend: 
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Sad verse, give death to him that death does give, 

And losse of love to her that loves to live, 

60 soone as Bacchus with the nymph does lincke. 

Amavia, " Lover of Life " that she was, in a passion of profitless 
grief took her own life. 

Here are illustrated incontinence springing from opposite 
extremes, pleasure and pain; the one, as Guyon observes, most 
characteristic of strong natures, the other, of weak. When the 
Palmer remarks, however, that incontinence in passion is the less 
censurable, he is reasoning in strict accordance with Aristotle, for 
Aristotle remarks : " It must be observed too that the incontinence 
of angry passion is not so disgraceful as the incontinence of the 
desires. For it is as if the passion heard reason more or less, but 
misheard it, like hasty servants, who run out before they have 
heard all that is said to them, and so mistake their orders .... 
Desire, on the other hand, rushes to the enjoyment of a thing, if 
only reason or sensation says that it is pleasant. Thus passion 
follows reason in a sense, but desire does not." 2 

When Sir Guyon tries in vain to cleanse with the waters of the 
virgin fountain the hands of the little child which it had been 
dabbling in its mother's blood, the poet is reflecting upon the 
persistence of inherited traits. A child which was the offspring of 
parents thus deficient in self-control could only be redeemed from 
its inheritance by most careful discipline in self mastery. Quite 
properly, therefore, Sir Guyon leaves it with Medina to be educated. 

Medina and her two sisters, Elissa and Perissa, give bodily form 
to that doctrine of the mean and the extremes which underlies 
Aristotle's whole treatment of the virtues. It is obvious that they 
represent the mean and the extremes in courtesy : Medina, soberly 
gracious ; Elissa, frowning and forbidding ; and Perissa, lavishly and 
insinuatingly affable. Spenser appears to have in mind Aristotle's 
discussion of that virtue, unnamed among the Greeks, which was 
the mean between obsequiousness and surliness. His discussion 
of this virtue admirably fits the cool, defining and discriminating, 
almost impersonal deportment of Medina, handling her discordant 
household and contentious guests with untroubled assurance: 

'Ethics, iv, 12, 8. 
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" It is clear then that the moral states thus described are 
censurable, and that the intermediate or mean state, in virtue of 
which a person will assert and similarly will object to the right 
things in the right spirit is laudable. No special name is assigned 
to this mean state, but it most nearly resembles friendliness; for 
the person in whom it exists answers to our idea of a virtuous 
friend, except that friendliness implies affection as well. It 
differs from friendliness in being destitute of emotion or affection 
for the people with whom one associates, as it is not friendship 
or hatred that makes such a person assent to things in a right 
spirit but his own character. For he will act alike to strangers 
and acquaintances, and to people with whom he is or is not 
intimate." s 

It is a less obvious intention that Elissa and Perissa shall 
represent the extremes of physical continence. Perissa, to be sure, 
very clearly personifies excess, for she is unblushingly carnal; as 
Spenser quaintly phrases it, " In wine and meats she flowd above 
the banck." But at first thought Elissa does not seem to fit the 
contrasting role and to personify defect. One would expect her to 
be an arid stream bed, as deficient in appetite as Perissa is excessive. 
This arises, however, from a misunderstanding of the virtue of 
continence as Spenser, following Aristotle, conceives it. It has 
already been remarked that continence, as opposed to temperance, 
implies a virile, highly-sexed nature that is held in restraint by 
reason. The extremes of continence therefore imply this same 
basic nature, the extremely incontinent person being one who 
indulges himself in complete violation of the recognized dictates of 
reason, and the extremely continent person one who is correspond- 
ingly abstemious, likewise at the expense of reason. The extremely 
continent person is therefore to be distinguished from the phlegma- 
tic person, who is abstemious through physical indifference. Now 
the extreme of continence, secured at the expense of reason, results, 
as Spenser says, in just such a prurient prude, just such a warped 
and distempered killjoy, as Elissa : 

Elissa (so the eldest night) did deeme 

Such entertainment base, ne ought would eat, 

Ne ought would speake, but evermore did seeme 



'Ethics, iv, 12, 8. 
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As discontent for want of merth or meat: 

No solace could her Paramour intreat 

Her once to show, ne court, nor dalliaunce; 

But with bent lowring browes, as she would threat, 

She scould, and f rownd with f roward countenaunce, 

Unworthy of faire Ladies comely governaunce. 

The male counterparts of Elissa and Perissa are Sansloy and 
Hudibras; Sansloy frankly lecherous, and Hudibras a surly mal- 
content, like his Shakespearian counterpart, Malvolio, a Puritan 
sketch. 

Spenser likewise employs these two knights to portray incon- 
tinence in courage and the pursuit of valor. They were, to be sure, 
knights of "perelesse puissaunce" and famous for their warlike 
prowess, but they fought at the dictates of vanity or of passion 
rather than of reason : 

Is this the joy of armest be these the parts 

Of glorious knighthood, after blood to thrust, 

And not regard dew right and just desarts? 

Vaine is the vaunt, and victory unjust, 

That more to mighty hands then rightfull cause doth trust. 

Foolhardiness, or over-confidence in facing fearful things, the Greek 
dpaaot, which Aristotle calls the excess of the virtue of courage, is 
characteristic of both of these knights. In characterizing Hudibras 
Spenser employs this very term ; 

More huge in strength then wise in worlces he was, 
And reason with foole-hardize over ran; 

and in characterizing Sansloy he defines foolhardiness : 

And all to lawlesse lust encouraged 

Through strong opinion of his matchlesse might. 

In the third canto Spenser introduces two incomparable 
grotesques, Braggadochio and Trompart, to illustrate conceit and 
meanmindedness, those qualities which Aristotle contrasts with 
highmindedness, the noblest of the virtues. The highminded person 
is one who regards himself as worthy of high things, and who is 
worthy of them. The conceited person is one who regards him- 
self, or pretends to regard himself, as worthy of high things, but 
who is actually unworthy of them. The meanminded person is one 
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who is too timid to strive for those things of which he would other- 
wise be worthy, whose self-depreciation causes his character to 
deteriorate, so that he pursues ignoble ends, and becomes syco- 
phantic and cunning. 

Aristotle devotes little space to the direct exposition of the con- 
ceited man and the meanminded man; what little he does saj', 
however, is very apposite to these buffoons. Thus conceited folk 
are characterized as follows : " Conceited people, on the other hand, 
are foolish and ignorant of themselves, and make themselves 
conspicuous by being so ; for they try to obtain positions of honor 
under an impression of their own deserts, and then if they obtain 
them, prove failures. They get themselves up in fine dresses, and 
pose for effect, and so on, and wish their good fortune to be known 
to all the world, and talk about themselves, as if that were the 
road to honor." * This hits off to a nicety the bragging, posing 
Braggadochio. 

But while Aristotle has only a paragraph or two on the conceited 
man, his precise and full definition of the highminded man is 
largely worked out through negatives, and these negatives define by 
contrast the conceited man. Spenser certainly developed the 
character of Braggadochio with an open copy of the "Ethics" 
before him. Thus Aristotle says, " It would be wholly inconsistent 
with the character of the highminded man to run away in hot 
haste, or to commit a crime." When Archimago disappears by 
magic, Braggadochio flees, " ne ever backe retourned eye," and he 
falls to the ground and creeps into the bushes when Belphoebe, clad 
as Diana, appears. Moreover, he steals Sir Guyon's horse, and 
would ravish Belphoebe if he could. Again, Aristotle says of the 
highminded man that " such honor as is paid by ordinary people 
and on trivial grounds, he will utterly despise." Braggadochio, on 
the other hand, is all puffed up with foolish pride when the cringing 
Trompart throws himself at his feet, " as an offal," in base humility. 
The highminded man "will not be excessively elated by good, or 
excessively depressed by ill fortune." But Braggadochio's heart 
" gan all swell in jollity " when he discovered Guyon's horse, and he 
is like a crestfallen fowl when fortune turns against him. 

" The highminded man is not fond of encountering small dangers, 
nor is he fond of encountering dangers at all, as there are few 

* Ethics, iv, 9. 
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things which he values enough to endanger himself for them. But 
he is ready to encounter great dangers, and in the hour of danger 
is reckless of his life, because he feels that life is not worth living 
without honor." Yet Braggadochio, throughout his history in the 
poem, is constantly itching for cheap and safe conquest. The 
highminded man " will not talk much about himself." Braggadochio, 
on the contrary, is an unconscionable egoist, dwells with Falstaffian 
gusto on his prowess in bringing seven knights to end with one 
sword, and boasts that he has fought everywhere throughout the 
world in the effort to raise his dreaded name above the moon. 
Finally, the highminded man is slow of movement and deep of 
voice. Braggadochio is most undignified in his movements, and 
the "big thundering voice" with which he bellows is a pure 
affectation. 

Although Spenser does not introduce into the canto the high- 
minded man, to illustrate the reality of which these buffoons are 
the sham, he supplies the deficiency through Belphoebe's discourse 
concerning honor, which is a little homily on Aristotle's text, 
" A highminded man is especially concerned with honors and dis- 
honors." 8 

With Canto rv Spenser returns to the consideration of inconti- 
nence arising from anger, and develops elaborate episodes to illus- 
trate it. The allegory of the Phaon episode is sufficiently obvious. 
Enraged at his friend Philemon and the female accomplice who had 
cunningly deceived him as to the chastity of his lady, Phaon had 
completely given way to wrath, until he was at the mercy of his 
own consuming anger. The Palmer teaches him that he must be 
the constant master of his passions, so that he will be prepared for 
special provocations. 

As opposed to Phaon, Pyrochles, " the wrath that burns without 
cause," child of self-indulgence and malice, is one who actually 
seeks the occasion for angry passion. Equally abnormal in passion 
is his brother Cymochles, violent yet fickle like the sea, who is 
now swept by anger, and now lulled to placid forgetfulness by 
sensual indolence. Having no rational centre of control, he lives 
according to strong emotional impulses, and illustrates successively 
incontinence in anger and self-indulgent sloth. 

5 For the whole discussion, see Ethics, rv, 7 ff. 
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Especially suggestive is the episode in which Pyrochles, burning 
with the flames of fury, rushes into the Sea of Idleness to assuage 
his suffering, for since he is the child of self-indulgence, he does 
not seek relief from anger through reason but through a new form 
of indulgence, sensual indolence. For as Aristotle observes : " The 
excesses of pain make people pursue excessive pleasure, and bodily 
pleasure generally, as a remedy." 6 

Phaedria, or Immoderate Mirth, the wanton flirt who is mistress 
of the Sea of Idleness, cannot even tempt Sir Guyon, for the man 
of energetic qualities feels the allurement of indolence only as an 
escape from excesses. It is not such as he, but the tumultuous 
Cymochles whom Phaedria speciously asks to consider the lilies of 
the field. 

In Canto vn Guyon is subjected to the temptations of riches or 
greed and of ambition, in the glade over which Mammon presides, 
this glade, as in Dante, standing for those cares of the world which 
shut out the light of Heaven. Riches make little appeal to Guyon, 
since he is too noble of soul to care for them, preferring to be 
master of those who possess riches and to spend his time in brave 
achievements. His real temptations come when he beholds 
Philotime, Love of Honor, who holds the golden chain of ambition, 
" whose upper end to highest heven was knitt," and especially 
when he gazes upon the fair apples in the garden of Proserpine, 
symbolic of that presumptuous, overweening ambition, that 
spiritual pride of attainment, which is defiant of Heaven itself, 
and which led to the fate of Tantalus and others like him. These 
alone constitute temptation for the strong man, and so greatly is 
Guyon tempted that he faints for the ordeal. At this critical 
juncture reason does not suffice to protect him from the desecration 
that Pyrochles and Cymochles, Archimago and Atin, would visit 
upon his body, and Heavenly Grace in the person of Prince Arthur 
alone can save him. Disciple of Aristotle though he is, Spenser is 
too much the Christian not to recognize that there is a point beyond 
which reason cannot save one, and where divine interposition 
alone avails. Nor is it enough to explain Prince Arthur as Mag- 
nificence in the sense in which Aristotle makes Magnificence one 
of the virtues, for Prince Arthur is obviously the Christian 
apotheosis of this pagan virtue. 

s Ethics, vn, 15. 
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In Canto ix Spenser returns to the bodily passions and works 
out that over-ingenious allegory of the body which to the modern 
leader seems more of a tribute to his resource than to his good 
taste and sense of humor. Yet even here he is faithful to Aristotle, 
for Aristotle had conceded that one might show an excessive fond- 
ness for pleasant sights and sounds and odors.* 

This allegory carries over into the eleventh canto and is 
concluded with Prince Arthur's rout of the twelve bands — typifying 
the seven deadly sins and the vices that attack the five senses — that 
lay siege to the castle of Alma, the Soul. The contest ends with 
the overthrow of Maleger, the captain of the troops, the incar- 
nation of evil passions, and his special attendants, Impotence 
and Impatience. 

The final canto, in which Sir Guyon and the Palmer take ship, 
experience a succession of dangerous maritime adventures — rem- 
iniscent of the experiences of Odysseus, with adumbrations of 
other classical myths — and finally reach the Isle of Bliss and take 
Acrasia captive, is commonly regarded as gratuitously lavish 
in episode, episodes which are animated and picturesque, but 
which bear only loosely upon the theme and follow no well defined 
order of arrangement. The canto is recognized as a purple patch, 
though a fine one withall. 

As a matter of fact, Spenser has ordered his episodes with great 
care, aiming to give a spectacular review of all the various kinds 
of incontinence. Thus it is not accident but design that determines 
the particular places at which the Wandering Islands and the 
Mermaids, for example, shall appear in the narrative. If the canto 
presents Gothic richness, it yet deliberately follows the principles 
of design. The first five encounters, the Gulfe of Greedinesse, the 
Rocke of Vile Keproach, the Wandering Islands, the Quicksand 
of Unthriftyhed and the Whirlpool of Decay, all variously illustrate 
incontinence in the pursuit of wealth or of ambition; the next 
four, the Deformed Monsters who lash the sea into a fury, the 
Pitiful Maiden, the Mermaids, and the Harmefull Powles met in 
the Fog, all illustrate incontinence in passion ; and the encounters 
in the Isle of Bliss itself, illustrate incontinence in the appetites, 
that is, gluttony and lust. 

'Ethics, m, 13. 
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The Gulfe of Greedinesse, " That deepe engorgeth all this 
worldes pray," stands for that mercenary greed which Aristotle 
defines as one characteristic form of incontinence. He who gives 
himself over to the inordinate pursuit of riches becomes engulfed 
in avarice, as it were, swallowed alive. Opposite to this is that 
Rocke of Vile Eeproach which threatens men when they seek to 
escape by going to the other extreme. This is that reproach which 
is visited upon the prodigal, the ensample " Of lustfull luxurie 
and thriftlesse wast." Since the continent man Is forceful and 
energetic, he must needs be doing, but he must steer a straight 
course between miserliness and prodigality. 

The obverse of this gulf and rock is the Quicksand of TTn- 
thriftyhed and the Whirlepoole of Decay, in which essentially the 
same lesson is spelled backward. The quicksand symbolizes the 
destruction which overtakes one who is prodigal of material 
interests, and the whirlpool symbolizes the destruction which over- 
takes one who is the slave of such interests. The difficult narrow 
way lies between the two. Thus the gulf and the whirlpool, both 
of which are whirlpools, apply to the greedy; the rock and the 
quicksand to the spendthrift. Spenser thus works out an 
a : b : : b : a equation. The gulf : the rock : : the quicksand : the 
whirlpool. In avoiding avarice, beware of thrif tlessness ; in avoiding 
thriftlessness, beware of avarice. 

Between these two pairs of balancing symbols, Spenser introduces 
the Wandering Islands, presided over by Phaedria. As in the earlier 
cantos, these islands, aimlessly drifting about, stand for self- 
indulgent sloth, for lack of purpose. Though the continent man is 
an energetic man, he should occupy middle ground between sloth 
and over-devotion to wealth, just as, in the matter of wealth, he 
should occupy middle ground between getting and spending. A 
harmonious arrangement is thus secured in placing the episode of 
the Wandering Islands between the other two-phased episodes. 

The ugly monsters that, with noise outrageous, churn up the sea, 
so that the billows seem enraged or as if driven before the whirling 
chariot of wrathful Neptune, stand of course for angry passion. 
When the Palmer raises his staff and at once disperses them, the 
power of reason over passion is shown. 

Very properly the next two episodes illustrate effeminacy, over- 
softness, which is just the opposite vice. In the first episode, a 
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maiden, sitting by the shore, makes a piteous appeal for help. Sir 
Guyon is prompted to succor her, but Reason tells him that her 
conduct is forged. In the second, the Mermaids, here identified 
with the Sirens, hold out the soft allurement of a port of rest : 

O! turne thy rudder hitherward awhile. 

Here may thy storme-fcett vessell Bafely ryde. 

This is the Port of rest from troublous toyle, 

The worldea sweet In from paine and wearisome turmoyle. 

In the closing episode of the second group Spenser returns to 
violent passion, thus balancing this group as he had the first, placing 
the deficiency of a quality between examples of its extremes. Here 
the voyagers find themselves suddenly enveloped in a dense fog, 
which shuts out the cheerful face of Heaven, so 

That all things one, and one as nothing was, 
And this great Universe seemd one confused mas. 

Before they have chance to recover from their bewilderment, 

Suddeinly an innumerable flight 
Of harmefull fowles about them fluttering cride, 
And with their wicked wings them ofte did smight, 
And sore annoyed, groping in that griesly night. 

Here are all birds that men abhor, the owl, the night-raven, the 
bat, and the harpy. 

The dense fog that shuts out the light of Heaven and so blinds 
the travelers that they cannot distinguish one object from another, 
and the noxious birds that scream about them and smite them with 
their wings, may stand either for anger or for envy. Each is 
blinding in its influence, as Dante indicates when in Purgatory he 
surrounds the wrathful with a dense smoke, and seals, against the 
day of purification, the eyes of the envious, those undiscerning eyes 
which on earth could see no excellence in others. I incline to think, 
however, that Spenser intends to suggest envy, rather than anger, 
for the fluttering and chattering of the birds, as well as the beating 
of their evil wings, is peculiarly apposite to envy. Moreover, 
Spenser was so familiar with the constant allegorical representation 
of the seven deadly sins that he would be inclined to vary his 
allegory by depicting both types of malevolence, anger and envy. 
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The concluding group of episodes concerns the sins of the flesh. 
Straightway that Sir Guyon and the Palmer land upon the Isle 
of Bliss, they hear the hideous bellowing of many beasts, roaring 
"as if that hungers poynt or Venus sting had them enraged." 
Obviously these beasts stand for gluttony and lust, and the episode 
serves as a prelude to the Bowre of Bliss proper. Within the 
beautiful bower itself, there are two episodes to illustrate gluttony 
and two to illustrate lust. Thus, the bowl which Genius extends to 
Sir Guyon and the cup which the woman in the porch offers him 
are a twofold illustration of gluttony, and the fair maidens sporting 
in the fountain and Acrasia wooing the youth, Verdant, are a two- 
fold illustration of lust. 

The book closes with the Palmer recalling to their former es- 
tate the men whom Acrasia had transformed to beasts, — all save 
one, Gryll, who resents the change and is allowed to resume his 
swinish form. He is no longer incontinent, he is a brute; no 
longer the servant of AiepaaU but of ©ifpiorr;*. Spenser's stern 
theology allows this man, of his own free will, to renounce his 
humanity. He lapses into one of those states of brutality which 
Aristotle says lie beyond the pale of human vice, and therefore of 
human continence. 

Such, then, is the moral allegory of the Legend of Temperance. 
Upon a foundation of severely classical philosophy this English 
Eenaissance poet rears an ornate Gothic structure, charmingly 
rich and varied. One sees herein the free fusion of two very 
noble traditions. 

The University of Washington. 



